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MEDICAL  ESSAY  S, 


E  S  S  A  Y  I. 

Of  Theory. 

H  E  flow  progrefs  which  the  art  of  phyfick 
has  made  from  what  may  be  called  its  com¬ 
mencement  under  Hippocrates  to  this  prefent 
day,  through  a  period  of  above  two  thou- 
fand  years,  has  in<  a  great  meafure  been  owing  to  the 
vanity  natural  to  mankind.  Inffead  of  attending  to  the 
various  fhapes  of  difeafes,  and  obferving  what  remedies 
or  methods  of  pradfice  have  been  found  the  moll  effec¬ 
tual  towards  removing  or  relieving  them  ;  moft  writers 
upon  the  art  of  phyfick,  efpecially  amongft  the  mo¬ 
derns,  have  amufed  themfelves  with  accounting  for  the 

B  ~  phoeno- 
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phcenomena  of  the  animal  oeconomy,  of  difeafes,  and 
the  operation  of  medicines :  —  to  obferve  diftinbtly, 
with  fufficient  attention  and  accuracy ;  and  to  reafon 
judicioufly  from  obfervation,  is  as  much  as  the  hu  ¬ 
man  faculties  fhould  ever  afpire  at  in  the  practice  of 

Why  fhould  you  teize  and  puzzle  yourfelf  to  ac¬ 
count  for  every  thing  in  nature,  like  Arijhtle  or  Des 
Cartes  f  Y on  never  can  any  more  than  they,  or  even 
De  Buffon  himfelf.  You  lofe  that  time,  thofe  years, 
which  fhould  be  devoted  to  fevere  obfervation,  in 
hunting  after  fuch  knowledge  as  you  never  can  attain ; 
and  would  probably  be  of  little  ufe  if  you  could.  The 
fimple  curs  that  run  barking  after  the  wild  birds  of 
heaven,  are  not  much  wifer  than  fuch  philofophers. 

A  plaufible  theory  is  amuling  to  young  people.  To 
them  it  is  even  a  laudable  amufement ;  as  it  prefents 
them  with  a  fyftematical  view  of  difeafes,  which  they 
Itudy  with  the  more  pleafure  and  attention,  that  they 
fuppofe  themfelves  fo  far  able  to  account  for  the  myfte- 
ries  of  nature.  But  no  man  of  fenfe,  and  fuch  only  can 
ever  be  a  good  phyilcian,  will  long  amufe  himfelf  with 
the  theory  after  engaging  in  the  practice  of  the  art. 
Y et  how  ridiculoully  have  fome  celebrated  writers  wan¬ 
dered  through  different  roads  in  a  defart  of  dreams  and 
.  con- 
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eonje&ures,  in  fearch  of  a  knowledge  inacceffible  to  the 
human  powers,  and  ufelefs  to  mankind  ? 

What  puzzling  pains,  for  inftance,  have  been  taken 
to  account  for  the  fecretions  made  by  the  different 
glands  from  the  general  mafs  of  blood  !  —  A  new  fed: 
of  phyficians,  who  explained  all  the  phoenomena  of  the 
animal  (Economy  by  the  application  of  mathematicks, 
appeared  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century. 
They  made  a  great  noife,  and  for  fome  times  theirs  was 
the  only  philofophy  ;  but  for  want  of  a  folid  foundation 
it  foon  tumbled,  and  will  hardly  ever  raife  its  head 
again.  Thofe  mechanical  phyficians  very  ingenioujly  dis¬ 
covered,  that  the  various  fecretions  performed  by  the 
different  glands,  were  owing  to  the  different  angles  at 
which  their  arteries  were  detached  from  the  Aorta.  That 
by  the  various  directions  of  thofe  arteries,  the  lighter  or 
more  ponderous,  the  mild  or  acrid,  the  balfamick  or 
effcete  particles  of  the  blood,  were  determined  into  the 
glands  which  feparate  each  a  particular  fluid  from  the 
common  mafs  through  its  fleve-like  fabrick ;  which  in 
this  or  that  gland  tranfmits  only  the  fphcerical  or  cubi¬ 
cal  or  triangular  or  conical  or  cylindrical  or  pyramidi- 
cal  or  paralelopipedal  particles  of  the  blood.  Here  you 
fee  the  whole  myftery  of  glandular  fecretion  explained 
at  once.  But  you  are  as  wide  of  the  matter  as  ever  for 
all  that.  You  may  puzzle  yourfelf  and  blunder  as  long 
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as  you  pleafe  about  the  anatomical  apparatus  of  fe- 
cretion,  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  and  heaven  knows: 
what,  to  *no  kind  of  purpofe  ;  except  indeed,  what  is 
not  to  be  defpifed,  that  your  fage  and  important  difco- 
veries  may  be  received  with  great  edification  and  applaufe- 
by  thoufands  of  gaping  admirers.  For  my  part,  I  am. 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  every  gland  has  an  occult,  a 
kind  of  magical  power,  inexplicable  to  the  human  fa¬ 
culties,  of  transforming  the  blood  which  pafles  through 
its  fabrick  into  this  or  that  particular  humour.  A  power 
as  little  to  be  explained  or  conceived  by  us,  as- the  me¬ 
chanical  ftrudure  by  which  die  numberlefs  variety  of 
plants  from  the  fame  mafs  of  earth  and  water  produces, 
whatever  is  fragrant  or  fcetid,  nutricious,  medicinal,, 
or  poifonous.. 

\  *  1  ■  4  ,  . 

So  much  for  glandular  fecretion.  But  here  is  a 

difcovery  of  the  utmoft  importance, - the  circulation: 

of  the  blood,  —  a  real  difcovery,  an  indifputable  truth*.  . 
Yet  to  what  purpofe  ?  What  improvement  has  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfiek  received  from  this  difcovery  ?  I  believe, 
very  little.  For  I  fuppofe,  that  long  before,  this  great 
difcovery  was  compleatedy  the  cutting  of  an  artery  was 
known  to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the  opening  of  a 
vein.  What  advantageous  efiedls  have  been  derived  from 
this  difcovery  to  the  art  of  curing  difeafes  ?.  I  am  afraid, 
very  few.  For  the  pradice  of  the  ancient  phyficians, 
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as  far  as  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  concerned,  you 
would  think  mull  have  been  built  upon  the  lame  rea- 
foning  as  if  they  had  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it. 

To  account  for  the  operation  of  medicines  has  long 
been  another  objeCt  of  impertinent  and  abfurd  curiolity. 

■ —  Pray,  how  far  would  you  go  this  way,  if  you  could  ? 
Is  it  not  fufficient  to  know  that  rhubarb  and  jalap  will 
purge,  and  ipecacuana  vomit  ?  Y ou  never  will  in  this 
world  difcover  by  what ,  means ;  any  more  than  how 
deep  is  procured  by  opium  ;  which  would  be  a  great 
blelling  indeed,  if  it  failed  as  feldom  in  giving  com¬ 
fortable  repofe  as  the  common  purges  and  emeticks  do 
in  their  different  provinces.  It  is  furely  enough  for  the 
phyfician  to  know  the  natural  and  ufual  effects  of  the 
materials  he  employs :  and  the  art  of  phyfiek  might  by 
this  time  have  been  more  advanced  than  it  is,  if  its 
profeffors  had  conftantly  attached  themfelves  to  obfer- 
vation  and  cautious  experiment  ;  inftead  of  lofing  time 
in  the  vain  purfuit  of  fuch  knowledge,  fuch  myfteries 
as  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  powers ;  and  into' 
which  all  our  attempts  to  penetrate  are  abfurd.  In  fhort,, 
to  explain  the  phcenomena  of  nature  beyond  a  certain 
line,  we  mull  humbly  return  to  the  honed,  ancient,  in¬ 
effectual  expedient  of  occult  qualities . 

*  •* 
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ESSAY  II. 


Of  the  Instruments  of  Physick. 


H  E  great  inftru meats  of  phyfick,  exclufive  of 
diet,  exercife,  and  other  articles  of  regimen  ; 
are  evacuations  by  bleeding,  vomiting,  and  filter¬ 
ing  ;  evacuations  by  increaling  the  natural  difcharges  ; 
and  a  few  capital  fpecifick  medicines,  fuch  as  opium, 
mercury,  antimony,  and  the  Pervuian  bark.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  probable,  that  nature,  conliltent  with  her  perpe¬ 
tual  benignity,  has  produced  a  fpecifick  cure  for  every 
difeafe  :  but  it  will  colt  the  attention  and  experience  of 
many  thou  fa  nd  years,  in  proportion  to  the  fmall  advances 
that  have  hitherto  been  made  in  this  part  of  fcience,  to 
complete  it. 

In  the  mean  time  there  are  many  reafons  for  fuppo- 
fing  the  naoft  violent  catharticks  and  emeticks,  and  even 
fome  poifons,  in  fmall  dofes,  the  bell  alteratives :  and  as 
their  number  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  they  are  more 
naturally  objedts  of  enquiry  and  experiment  than  the  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  forage,  for  the  moft  part  efculent,  that 
covers  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  fmall  progrefs  that 
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lias  hitherto  been  made  in  this  part  of  phyflck,  has  in 
Tome  .meafure  been  owing  to  the  abfurd  vanity  and 
quackery  of  mixing  a  variety  of  materials  in  the  fame 
powder,  eledtuary,  bolus  or  deception  ;  things  that  may 
perhaps  counteract  one  another  ;  and  if  any  good  fol¬ 
lows,  it  mu  ft  be  a  matter  of  doubt  to  which  ingredient 
it  is  to  be  aferibed.  In  preferibing  flmples  with  whofe 
powers  you  are  already  acquainted,  you  can  often  add, 
fomething  that  may  aflift  their  operation,  or  correCt  fome 
difagreeable  quality  attending  them  :  but  in  trying  a 
new  medicine,  which  is  only  or  chiefly  to  be  done  in 
the  hofpitals,  compounding  is  abfurd. 


After  all,  the  few  capital  medicines  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  have  been  difeovered  by  chance ;  to 
which  we  owe  almofl:  all  valuable  difeoveries  of  what¬ 
ever  kind. 


I  cannot  conclude  this  article  of  the  inftruments  of 
phyflck,  without  taking  notice  of  one  that  has  for  many 
years  in  this  part  of  the  world  been  in  univerfal  ufe. 
I  mean  the  faline  draught  or  mixture  ;  which  I  take  to 
be  an  excellent  medicine,  as  it  is  commonly  ufed  in  al¬ 
mofl;  all  fevers,  and  can  hardly  ever  do  much  harm  in 
any.  Its  neutral  powers  make  it  tolerably  fafe  in  fucli 
hands  as  are  not  to  be  trailed  with  fharp  tools :  and  as 
far  as  a  fever  is  to  be  ripened  by  time  to  its  crifls,  fuch 
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a  harmlefs  compofition  will  feldom  counter-act  the 
friendly  efforts  of  nature.  At  the  fame  time  it  may 
occasionally  be  ufed  as  a  not  difagreeable  vehicle  to  me¬ 
dicines  of  greater  efficacy* 
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ESSAY  IIL 


Of  Fevers. 

TH  E  moft  frequent  as  well  as  the  moft  fatal  of 
all  the  acute  dileafes  that  have  in  the  prefen  t 
age  infefted  this  part  of  Great  Britain,  are  thofe  low 
languid  fevers,  which  according  to  different  lymptoms* 
are  called  nervous,  or  putrid,  or  malignant.  Nervous, 
putrid,  bilious,  petechial  or  miliary,  they  are  all  of  the 
malignant  family  ;  and  in  this  great  town  thefe  are  al- 
moft  the  only  fevers  that  have  for  many  years  prevailed, 
and  do  Hill,  to  the  great  deftrucftion  of  mankind.  For, 
inflammatory  fevers,  or  thofe  which  attend  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  fome  internal  part  ;  whether  the  lungs,  the 
pleura,  the  diaphragm,  the  ftomach,  or  any  other  of 
the  vifcera,  have  for  many  years  been  remarkably  rare  ; 
and  have  evidently  given  way  to  fome  of  a  more  formi¬ 
dable  and  untraftable  kind 

In  th^fe  low  torpid  fevers,  the  vital  powers  are  below 
the  ftandard  of  good  health.  The  fever  is  not  in  any 
meafure  owing  to  a  redundant  quantity  of  generous 
blood;  but  to  its  fretful  acrimony,  which  fo  far  from 
being  corre&ed,  is  rather  increafed  by  diminifhing  its 
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quantity.  —  A  lofs  which  nature  in  thofe  cafes  does  not 

eafily  bear. 

The  blood  in  thefe  fevers  is  generally  florid,  and  of 
a  loofe  conflftence  ;  fuch  as  it  appears  in  hyfterical  and 
maniacal  diforders.  The  pulfe  has  nothing  of  that  firm 
fullnefs  which  is  always  to  be  wifhed  for  in  a  fever.  In 
fhort,  in  tbefe  kind  of  fevers  the  folids  feem  for  the 
moft  part  relaxed  into  an  indolent  ina&ive  ftate,  and 
the  blood  deprived  of  its  wholefonj  balfamick  degree  of 
vifcidity  ;  as  in  the  inflammatory  fevers  it  errs  upon  the 
oppofite  extreme. 

The  inflammatory  fevers,  in  which  the  vis  vitce  is 
above  the  ftandard  of  perledt  health,  are  for  the  moft 
part  eafily  manageable ;  provided  bleeding  to  a  proper 
degree,  and  a  cooling  diluting  regimen,  is  ufed  from  the 
beginning.  This  method  I  believe  will  feldom  fail  of 
fuccefs  ;  except  when  the  inflammation  has  fixed  itfelf 
upon  fome  part,  fuppofe  it  the  lungs,  that  happens  to 
be  naturally  weak,  or  has  buffered  from  fome  accident, 
or  fome  former  fhock  ;  or  is  attended  with  fome  parti¬ 
cular  malignity.  For  it  is  no  very  difficult  affair  to  \ 
moderate  nature  when  the  difeafe  arifes  from  a  greater 
quantity  of  rich  blood,  and  a  more  violent  activity  of 
the  folids,  than  confifts  with  good  health.  But,  to 
fijpport  nature,  or  the  vital  powers,  opprefs’d  and  funk 
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under  an  enfeebling  poifon ;  which  feems  to  be  the  cafe 
in  thofe  low  dej  editing  fevers  attended  with  an  infuper- 
able  langour,  owing  very  likely  to  a  feptic  fpirit,  a  de- 
letereous  Gas  in  the  melted  blood,  advancing  towards 
the  ftate  of  putrefaction,  is  a  different  affair.  Some¬ 
times  thefe  torpid  fevers,  in  which  that  infuperable 
weaknefs  and  proftration  of  ftrength  is  a  conftant  fym- 
tom,  are  fo  contagious,  and  throw  out  fuch  eruptions 
upon  the  fkin,  as  to  emulate  the  genuine  plague  itfelf ; 
to  which  they  are  hardly,  if  at  all  inferior  in  malignity. 

Our  fevers,  excepting  the  fmall-pox,  the  meafles, 
and  fome  intermittents,  partaking  it  would  feem  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  climate,  have  feldom  any  critical  days 
that  the  moft  attentive  phyfician  can  either  forefee  or 
perceive  ;  but  abate  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  without 
any  fuch  critical  evacuations  as  at  once  difcharge  the 
concoded  materials  of  the  difeafe.  Here,  in  the  com- 
mon  run  of  fevers,  you  dare  feldom  prefage  on  what 
day  a  crifls  either  falutary  or  fatal  will  happen.  Where¬ 
as  the  phyfxcians  who  pradifed  above  two  thoufand 
years  ago  in  Greece,  could  tell  from  the  appearances  of 
to-day  what  would  happen  the  fecond,  the  third,  or  the 
fourth  day  hence.  Whether  the  fevers  in  th/fe  parts  0 
are  as  regular  now  as  they  muff  have  been  then,  is  a 
very  natural  objed  of  curiofity.  Meantime,  .the  phy- 

ficians 
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ficians  in  the  north-weft  parts  of  Europe  are  in  the  right 
to  be  cautious  in  prognofticating  the  event  of  a  fever. 
Efpecially  as  it  fometimes  happens  that,  in  a  fever,  while 
the  pulfe  is  good,  the  tongue  moiffc  and  clean,  while  not 
one  alarming  circumftance  appears,  not  even  what  is 
called  the  -pathognomonick  fign  of  a  fever  —  a  quick 
pulfe  —  the  patient  tells  you  he  is  a  dying  ;  which  he 
knows  by  fome  fenfations  not  to  be  communicated. 
And  generally  after  the  firh:  impulfe  of  what  one  may 
call  thefe  mortal  warnings,  he  has  not  many  hours  to 
live. 
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Of  a  few  Capital  Remedies  in  Fevers. 

And  firft  of  Bl  EEDING, 

-  ^  .  .. 

4  * 

IN  all  inflammatory  fevers,  bleeding  to  fuch  a  degree 
as  the  patient  can  bear  it,  is  the  chief  remedy.  And 
in  all  inflammations  of  the  internal  parts  there  is  no 
fafety  in  any  medicines  or  regimen  whatever  without 
plentiful  bleeding — tho’  fome  pretend  that  pleurifles  may 
be  cured  by  the  ufe  of  the  feneca  rattle-fnake  root  alone. 
For  my  part  I  have  no  experience  of  it ;  and  fliould 
not  chufe  in  fuch  cafes  to  truft  to  it,  or  any  other  me¬ 
dicine,  alone.  But  if  it  prevents  the  fatal  effects  of  that 
rapid  and  moft  violent  poifon,  it  mu  ft  probably  be  good 
for  fome  other  medical  purpofes ;  and  feems  to  deferve 
the  particular  notice  of  the  hofpital  phyficians. 

In  inflammatory  fevers  the  fooner  that  plentiful 
-  bleeding  is  ufed  the  better.  Boerhaave,  if  I  don’t  mis¬ 
take,  fays,  that  in  the  pleurify  it  is  too  late  to  bleed 
after  the  fourth  day,  with  any  hopes  of  preventing  a 
fuppuration  of  the  parts  inflamed.  Notwithftanding 
the  authority  of  that  great  man,  to  whofe  abilities  and 
induftry  the  world  is  much  obliged,  the  very  firft  time 

E  I  faw 
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I  faw  a  pleurify  I  ventured  at  once  to  draw  off  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  of  blood  ;  tho’  the  patient,  a  flrong 
labouring  man,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  was  now  in  the 
fifth  day  of  the  fever.  This  evacuation  had  fo  good  an 
effedt,  that  I  repeated  it  according  to  the  bell;  of  my 
judgment  till  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  were 
gone ;  and  the  patient  was  foon  reflored  to  perfedt 
health.  —  Upon  confidering  this  fubjedl,  it  is  natural 
to  lament  what  numbers  in  the  bloom  of  life  have  died 
of  confumptions,  which  might  eafily  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  judicious  and  timely  bleeding. 

Meantime  great  mifchief  has  been  done  by  bleeding 
in  fuppofed  pleurifi.es .  A  worthy  gentleman,  who  had 
for  many  years  ferved  his  country  with  great  reputation 
and  fuccefs,  in  a  very  eminent  flation  at  a  foreign  court, 
fome  few  years  ago  came  over  to  England  in  a  valetudi¬ 
nary  flate  of  Jiealth.  His  chief  complaints  were  lofs  of 
appetite,  flatulencies,  and  irregularities  in  the  difchar- 
ges  of  the  primce  vice ;  which  he  dated  from  the  time 
that  he  had  feveral  years  before  been  long  ill  of  a  pleu¬ 
rify.  Upon  enquiring  into  the  hiftory  of  this  pleurify, 
it  appeared  to  have  been  a  fix’d  pain  in  the  fide,  without 
either  fever,  or  cough,  or  oppreflion  in  breathing ;  in 
fhort,  that  it  could  have  been  nothing  but  a  rheuma- 
tick  flitch,  which  might  very  probably  have  been  re¬ 
moved  by  once  cupping  and  bliflering  upon  the  part ; 
inftead  of  the  repeated  bleedings,  which  had  brought 

on 
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on  thofe  chronical  complaints  that  not  long  fince  proved 
fatal  to  him. 

4 

But,  without  the  leaft  pretence  to  bleed  from  pains 
not  at  all  inflammatory ;  where,  except  in  cafe  of  a 
plethora ,  or  fometimes  of  violent  fpafms,  bleeding  at  the 
belt  never  does  any  good ;  much  mifchief  has  been 
done  by  the  injudicious,  undiftinguifhing  ufe  of  this 
evacuation:  which  is  never  neutral  or  indifferent;  but 
where  it  does  no  good,  can  hardly  ever  fail  to  do  mif¬ 
chief.  The  firft  thing  that  is  commonly  done  in  a  fever, 

is  to  let  blood.  —  If  the  patient  is  nothing  better  next 

. 

day,  if  even  worfe  perhaps  for  his  lofs  of  blood  the  day 
before,  the  bleeding  is  repeated  —  becaufe  it  is  a  fever. 
And  it  is  the  mod  common  of  all  fatal  blunders,  that 
in  fevers,  before  the  phyfician  is  called,  the  patient  has 

*■  -  •  -•  X.  ''l  f“ 

been  reduced  by  frequent  bleeding  to  a  ffate  of  languor 
and  weaknefs,  from  which  it  is  impoflible  for  all  the 
power  of  phyflck  to  recover  him.  For  it  is  not  every 
apothecary,  no  nor  every  doctor  neither,  that  knows 
when  bleeding  is  proper,  when  not.  The  fevers  that 
have  for  many  years  prevailed  the  mod  in  this  great 
town,  are  of  the  low  lingering  kind,  which  hardly  bear 
once  bleeding.  And  tho’  things  of  this  nature  are  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  by  the  ftridt  rules  of  calcu¬ 
lation,  I  am  pofitive  it  is  talking  very  much  within 
bounds  to  fay  that  many  more  Englifhmen  dye  by  the 
lancet  at  home,  than  by  the  fword  abroad. 
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ESSAY  V. 


4  4. 


Some  Observations  upon  Bleeding, 


LEEDING  with  the  lancet  is  commonly  the  firft 
thing  done  in  all  fudden  complaints  :  and  indeed 
very  properly  in  mo  ft  accidents  from  contufion  ;  as  in 
blows,  falls,  and  all  wounds  where  <the  difcharge  of 
blood  is  inconfiderable. 

In  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  inflammatory  cafes,  this  ope¬ 
ration  ought  to  be  performed  by  a  large  incifion  ;  and 
in  inflammatory  fevers,  for  the  firft  time  at  leaft,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  patient  is  young  and  vigorous,  the  dif¬ 
charge  fhould  be  continued  till  he  fwoons  away,  or  is 
near  fainting  ;  which  will  much  more  readily  happen 
from  the  lofs  of  a  few  ounces  difcharged  fuddenly,  and 
in  a  few  feconds,  than  of  a  large  quantity  drawn  off 
flowly  by  a  fmall  orifice  in  feveral  minutes ;  and  the 
defired  effedt  will  be  more  confiderable,  at  a  much  fmal- 
ler  expence  of  blood.  In  flow  haemorrhages  what  in¬ 
credible  quantities  of  blood  are  fometimes  difcharged 
without  the  leaft  difpofition  to  grow  faint  ?  For  as  the 
blood  ebbs  off  flowly,  the  veffels  by  their  elafticity  have 
time  to  collapfe  in  proportion,  fo  as  to  continue  con- 
ftantly  full ;  and  the  circulation  proceeds  without  inter¬ 
ruption. 
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ruption.  But  when  even  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood  is 
•  haftily  drawn  off,  and  as  it  were  at  one  gufh,  the 
blood-veffels  are  in  a  manner  taken  at  a  furprife  ;  they 
have  not  time  to,  con-trad:  .'themfelves  fo  as  to  prevent 
fome  degree  of  inanition  ;  the  adion  and  re-adion  be¬ 
tween  the  folids  and  fluids  is  fufpended,  the  heart  for  a 
while  ceafes  to  move,  and  the  circulation  flops.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  feat  of  the  inflammation,  the  obftruded  arte¬ 
ries,  are  relieved  from  the  preffure  and  violent  motion  of 
the  blood.  Thefe  difcharges  repeated  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe  and  ftrength  of  the  patient, 
the  fever  infeparable  from  an  inflammation  fubfldes ; 
the  blood  becoming  thinner  after  every  bleeding  and 
lefs  impetuous,  the  obftruded  capillaries,  which  with¬ 
out  thus  moderating  the  force  of  the  blood  mu  ft  either 
have  been  melted  down  along  with  their  contents  in  a 
fuppuration,  or  fuddenly  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violent 
motion  of  acrimonious  blood,  fo  as  to  produce  a  gan¬ 
grene,  are  by  degrees  cleared  of  their  barrs,  and  the 
inflammation  is  cured  by  a  kindly  folution. 

To  end  this  article  of  bleeding  —  If  the  blood  that 
fprung  freely  from  a  large  orifice,  after  it  is  cooled, 
appears  either  florid  and  of  a  loofe  conftftence,  or  of  a 
flimfy  mucilaginous  texture,  hold  your  hand  ;  for  in 
general  there  is  more  harm  than  good  to  be  expected 
from  repeated  bleedings  where  the  blood  {hews  fuch 

F  appearances. 
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appearances.  But  the  phylician  mull:  here  be  directed 
belides,  by  the  pulfe,  the  age  and  ftrength  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  the  violence  of  the  difeafe,-  and  the  apparent 
effects  whether  good  or  bad  of  a  former  bleeding., 
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E  S  S  A  Y  VI. 

Of  Blistering 

/ 

AS  far  as  my  obfervation  goes,  bliftering  is  of  very 
little  ufe  by  way  of  JHmulus  to  the  circulation  in 
low  fevers ;  even,  where  attended  with  nervous  fymp- 
toms,  where  generally  the  moft  is  expected  from  it.  In 
thofe  cafes  it  teizes  and  plagues  the  patient  feldom  to 
much  purpofe.  But  in  a  catarrhous  fever  a  blifter  be¬ 
tween  the  fhoulders  often  gives  great  relief ;  as  alfo  in 
a  pleurily,  after  cupping  upon,  the  part  affected. 

It  is  not  the  fafhion  to  blifter  upon  the  breaft,  the 
ftomach,  or  the  abdomen  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  many  fevere  and  dangerous  complaints  of  the  vifcera 
contained  in  thofe  parts  might  be  greatly  relieved  if  not 
removed  by  bliftering  upon  them.  At  leaft  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  try  fuch  an  experiment ;  efpecially 
as  there  is  nothing  hazardous  in  it. 
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ESSAY  VII. 


Indicatio  V it alis  : 


Or,  of  Cordials  in  Fevers. 


IN  thofe  moft  prenicions  fevers,  fome  of  which  are 
hardly  lefs  formidable  than  the  plague  itlelf ;  the 
fpirits  are  funk,  the  patient  is  fad,  dejeded,  and  labours 
under  an  infuperable  weaknefs.  Thefe  circumftances 

naturally  indicate  the  ufe  of  fpiritous  and  cordial  me- 

*  *  »  * 

dicines  ;  fuch  as  the  volatile  falts,  the  warmed;  aroma- 
ticks,  fome  of  the  moft  fubtile  and  exalted  animal  fub- 
ftances,  combined  fometimes  with  the  great  cordial 

r  ‘ 

opium.  But  wine  and  other  fermented  liquors'  I  reckon 
the  moft  eftedual  of  all  cordials  in  thofe  fevers ;  as  they 
not  only  by  a  comfortable  Jlimulus  promote  the  circu¬ 
lation,  and  as  powerful  antifepticks  refill  putrefadion ; 
but  at  the  fame  time  as  they  fupply  the  vapid  juices 
with  materials  eaftly  afiimilated  into  thofe  moft  fubtile, 
generous,  nutritious  fluids  by  which  life  is  fupported. 

The  choice  of  thefe  liquors  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  patient’s  tafte  and  inclination,  and  the  fymptoms 
attending  the  fever.  For  according  to  thefe,  either 

fome 
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fome  aftringent  wine,  or  fome  opening  malt  liquor,  or 
cyder,  or  perry,  or  mead,  may  deferve  the  preference. 
As  to  the  quantity,  it  mu  ft  be  directed  partly  by  the 
patient’s  inclination  too,  and  his  habit  of  living  when 
in  health.  I  have  often  in  thole  fevers,  and  to 
people  habitually  fober,  allowed  a  quart  or  three  pints 
of  ftrong  Madeira  in  different  fhapes  every  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  have  found  that  quantity,  or  fometimes 
more,  neceftary  to  fupport  them  through  a  low  linger¬ 
ing  fever,  which  I  am  perfuaded  they  could  not  other- 
ways  have  weathered  out. 

I  have  many  times  found  very  happy  effects  in  low- 
torpid  fevers  from  bathing  the  feet  in  hot  water,  and 
afterwards  fomenting  them  with  hot  wine,  or  with 
fpirit  of  wine.  Any  thing  warm  or  hot  applied  to  the 
extremities  promotes  the  languid  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Wine,  or  fermented  liquors  of  any  kind,  ap- 

r- 

plied  hot  to  thofe  parts,  drank  up  by  the  abforbent 
veffels  of  the  fkin,  re-inforce  the  blood  with  generous 
fpirits.  And  where  it  is  perhaps  irnpoflible  for  the 
faftidious  patient  to  fwallow  any  thing  either  nutritious 
or  cordial,  the  vapid  and  effoete  blood  may  by  thefe 
means  be  fupplied  from  time  to  time  with  frefh  fpirits  ; 
till  at  laft  the  creeping  fever  is  fubdued  by  the  fupe— 
riour  vigour  of  nature.. 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

Of  V  entilation  and  Fresh  Air  in  Fevers. 

*  A  '  *  '  *’•  *  ■  K  r  '  “  - 

AConftant  circulation  of  frefh  air  is  fo  neceflary,  fo 
important  in  fevers,  and  all  feverifh  diforders, 
that  it  ought  to  be  particularly  confldered  in  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  all  houfes.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  all  the 
apartments  of  every  houfe,  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
bed-chamberf,’  the  upper  fafhes  of  every  window  were 
contrived  to  let  down.  For  by  this  means  the  admiffion 
of  frefh  air  would  at  all  times  be  perfectly  fafe,  except 
during  a  raw  damp  foggy  night ;  as  the  body,  even 
while  under  fuch  a  fweat  as  could  not  without  danger 
be  interrupted,  may  receive  all  the  refrefhing,  reftorative, 
and  invigorating  influences  of  the  air,  without  being 
expofed  to  a  ffream  of  it.  Meantime,  where  this  con- 
veniency  is  wanting,  the  beft  method  to  fupply  it  is  by 
drawing  the  bed-curtains  clofe  now'  and  then  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  ;  while  a  free  paiTage  is  made  to  the 
•  foul  air  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows. 

The  great  importance  of  frefh  air  in  fevers  is  not 
fufficiently  confldered.  The  word;  fevers,  thofe  that  ap¬ 
proach  the  neared  to  the  peftilence,  might  very  probably 
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be  produced  in  a  very  fhort  time  by  cramming  a  number 
of  people  in  perfect  health  into  a  clofe  room.  The 
noxious  vapours  that  fill  a  fick  room,  efpecially  in  fome 
fevers,  are  not  only  offenfive  but  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
continue  in  it  for  any  time.  If  dangerous  to  people 
in  health,  how  detrimental  mu  ft  they  be  to  one  oppreft 
and  ftruggling  under  an  enfeebling  difeafe  ;  and  ready 
to  expire  with  infuperable  langours !  —  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  a  campaign  to  diftribute  the  fick  foldiers, 
amongft  .whom  thefe  malignant  fevers  prevail,  in  open 
barns ;  where  the  putrid  volatile  poifon  is  in  a  ftiort 
time  difixpated.  And  in  fuch  fituations  it  is  furprifing 
how  foon  they  find  a  relief  from  the  raoft  threatning 
fymptoms ;  and  recover  from  circumftances  which  had 
they  been  carefully  ftiut  up  in  a  clofe  room  mu  ft  have 
proved  fatal. 

This  fubjedl  naturally  enough  leads  me  to  confider 
the  article  of  cleanlinefs ;  which  is  furely  of  great  con- 
fequence  in  fevers  of  every  kind.  Apprehenfions  of 
catching  cold  from  fhifting  have  too  long  prevailed  in 
the  management  of  the  fick  in  fevers.  But  furely  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  this  delicate  fear  of 
clean  linnen.  When  the  body  is  oppreft  and  enfeebled 
with  a  dangerous  fever,  it  is  taking  part  with  the  difeafe 
to  expofe  it  to  reforb  the  noxious  effluvia,  which  nature 
had  kindly  difcharged ;  and  whofe  virulent  acrimony, 

by 
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by  irritating  the  Hein,  increafes  or  often  rather  occahons 
that  reftlefnefs  which  is  one  of  the  moil  diftrefsful  and 
moft  difadvantageous  fymptoms  of  a  fever.  But  I  hope 
it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  the  inconveniences  and 
dangers  of  naftinefs.  At  lead:  I’ll  venture  to  fay,  that 
there  is  never  any  danger  in  clean  linnen,  provided  it 
is  perfectly  dry,  and  put  on  warm. 
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ESSAY  IX. 

Of  Bathing  in  Fevers. 


AS  the  advantages  of  frefh  air  in  fevers  are  not  ge¬ 
nerally  confidered  with  due  attention  ;  as  this 
univerfal  cordial  of  nature,  without  which  we  cannot 

^  i 

live  one  moment,  is  even  very  fcrupuloudy  admitted  to 
the  lick  when  they  need  it  the  mod;  ;  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  cold  bath  has  all  this  time  been  fo  little 
thought  of  as  a  febrifuge.  Yet  cool  and  cold  I  take  to  be 
two  capital  antifepticks  ;  and  where  frefi  air  is  not 
fufficient,  cold  water  may  be  worth  trying,  or  at  lead; 
confidering. 


It  is  a  comnjion  practice  amongd:  the  Ruffians  to  go 
out  of  a  hot  room  all  in  a  fweat  and  throw  themfelves 
into  the  fnow  ;  with  a  view  of  tempering  their  bodies 
like  fteel,  and  rendering  them  more  hardy.  In  fome 
parts  of  SS  orth- America^  according  to  Charlevoix ,  it  is 
ufual  for  the  natives  to  plunge  into  the  river  when  they 
find  themfelves  ill  of  a  fever.  And  there  are  inftances 
at  home  of  people  in  a  fever  who  having  efcaped  from 
their  nurfes  had  plunged  into  the  fnow  ;  to  which, 
very  poflibly,  they  owed  their  recovery.  It  happens 

H  very 
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very  often  in  fevers,  that  the  fick , become  fo  impatient 
of  confinement,  that  it  is  next  to  impofiible  to  keep 
them  in  bed.  One  would  not  diredtly  confider  this  as  a 
hint  from  nature  in  favour  of  the  cold  bath.  But,  it 
feems  to  be  no  bad  reafon  for  gradually  indulging 
the  gafping  and  almoft  fuffocated  patient  in  all  the 
luxuries  of  frefh  air  that  can  fafely  be  admitted. 

But  fuppofe  fuch  hints  as  thefe  could  recommend 
experiments  of  this  pradtice  in  fevers ;  what  phyfician 
will  hazard  his  reputation  upon  their  fuccefs  ?  Such 
trials  could  not  with  propriety  be  fet  on  foot  but  by 
the  authority  and  fupport  of  the  legiflature  ;  as  the  moft 
proper  objedts  of  fuch  experiments  are  naturally  thofe 
unhappy  creatures  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  for 

trifling  thefts  and  bloodlefs  robberies. 

* 

In  moft  fevers  that  are  not  inflammatory  it  appears 
that  the  folids  are  in-  a  ftate  of  relaxation.  The  grand 

O 

febrifuge,  the  Peruvian  bark,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  ope¬ 
rate  by  bracing  and  ftrengthening  the  folids.  Where  this 
fails,  why  fhould  not  the  cold  bath,  as  a  ftill  more 
powerful  remedy  of  the  fame  kind,  be  tried  ?  Efpecially 
where  there  are  no  particular  reafons  to  apprehend  any 
tender  debility,  or  obftrudtions  in  the  inward  parts ;  in 
.  which  laft  cafe  the  bark.too  is  generally  avoided.  Mean¬ 
time,  in  ufing  the  cold  bath  as  a  febrifuge,  it  would 

be 
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be  highly  neceffary,  by  a  fufficient  quantity  of  feme 
generous  cordial,  to  fortify  and  fupport  the  vital 
powers,  again  ft  a  fhock  whofe  confequence  mult  be 
confidered  as  very  doubtful,  till  its  fuccefs  has  been  afeer- 
tained  by  a  great  number  of  experiments.  And  where 
any  particular  danger  is  apprehended  from  the  weight 
and  preffure  of  the  water  upon  the  furface,  forcing 
more  than  their  common  portion  of  blood  all  at  once 
upon  unfound  or  too  tender  vifeera  ;  all  the  purpofes 
that  are  to  be  expected  from  immerfion  by  promoting  the 
ofcillatory  motions  of  the  fibrous  fyftem,  or  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  cold  element  as  an  antifeptick,  may  be 
attained  by  fquirting  the  body  over  with  cold  water, 
either  frefh  or  fait,  or  fpunging  it  haftily  with  whatever 
degree  of  fridlion  may  be  proper.  Any  perfon  of  a 
turn  to  mechanicks  could  eafily  contrive  an  apparatus 
by  which  thefe  operations  might  be  ■ca&lyf  conveniently, 
and  fafely  performed.  And  by  fuch  means  perhaps  all 
the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  cold  bath  in 
fevers,  might  be  procured  without  either  real  danger, 
or  the  fhocking  apprehenfions  of  it  from  the  formidable 
circumftance  of  plunging. 

In  inflammatory  fevers  this  practice  to  be  fure  is 
quite  out  of  the  queftion  ;  for  no  man  in  his  fenfes 
would  ever  think  of  ufing  the  cold  bath  in  any  fhape, 
when  the  vital  powers  are  already  too  violent.  One 

would 
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would  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  try  the  hot,  or  even  the 
warm  bath,  in  thofe  fevers.  But  there  are  fevers  of  the 
low  kind  in  which  they  might  probably  be  ufed  with 
fome  fuccefs.  Warm,  or  hot  baths,  impregnated  with 
aromatick  vegetables,  with  fpiritous  and  fermented 
liquors,  amongft  which  I  include  vinegar,  feem  to  be 
very  proper  obje&s  of  experiment  in  fuch  cafes. 

f 

V  S'-  1  .  1  •  ■(-  -%  •  -•  v  .  »  »  . 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  experience  of  the  ufe  of 
baths  either  cold,  hot,  or  warm,  of  fea,  fait,  or  frefh 
water,  in  any  kind  of  fevers.  But  there  can  at  lead; 
be  no  great  harm  in  pointing  out  a  field,  that  as  far  as 
fevers  are  concerned,  and  our  intelligence  extends,  has 
hitherto  lain  almoft  intirely  negledted  ;  tho’  very 
poflibly  it  might  be  cultivated  to  fome  advantage. 
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ESSAY  X. 

Of  Longings  in  Fevers. 

ALL  animals  are  directed  by  their  various  appetites 
to  the  food  that  fuits  them  the  beft.  And  in  the 
human  race,  which  lives  upon  every  thing  eatable,  I 
reckon  the  tafte  the  moft  infallible  guide  as  to  the 
choice  01  wholefom  fare.  There  are  no  general  obfer- 
vations  without  exceptions,  but  here  I  believe  there  are 
few ;  and  thofe  fo  very  obvious  to  the  notice  of  every 
individual,  that  his  own  experience  will  foon  teach  him 
that  tho’  he  likes  milk  or  honey,  they  don’t  agree  with 
him. 

In  all  difeafes,  but  chiefly  in  fevers,  the  utmofl: 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  appetite ;  efpecially  if 
it  amounts  to  what  is  properly  called  a  longing.  If  the 
patient  longs  for  a  draught  of  wine,  punch,  or  beer, 
humour  him  for  once ;  if  for  a  draught  of  cold  water, 
don’t  refufe  it.  The  phyflcians  of  antient  Greece  ufed 
at  the  crifis  of  a  fever  to  adminifter  cold  water  in  great 
quantities.  Our  fevers  are  in  general  fo  irregular,  that 
it  is  feldom  poflible  to  calculate  the  critical  day.  Per¬ 
haps  the  patient’s  eagernefs  for  fomething  particular  to 
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cat  or  drink,  may  be  the  principal  or  only  notice  you 
can  have  of  it.  If  his  fancy  is  indulged  —  let  it  appear 
ever  fo  extravagant  —  if  you  gratify  his  longings,  he  is 
happy.  From  being  reftlefs  and  impatient  for  want  of 
what  he  hankers  after,  and  to  what  nature  diredts  him, 
as  foon  as  his  eager  demands  are  gratified,  he  commonly 
falls  into  a  profound  fieep,  and  the  fever  goes  off  in  a 
kindly  fweat. 


lib  appears  highly  probable  that  this  pafiionate  ap¬ 
petite  for  fomething  to  eat  or  drink,  coming  on  after 
the  languid  patient  has  perhaps  for  many  days  loathed 
all  nourifhment,  proceeds  from  a  falutary  kind  of  inftindt: 
by  properly  obferving  and  humouring  of  which,  nature 
exhaufted  and  fubdued  is  furnifhed  with  a  frefh  re-in- 
forcement  of  invigorating  juices  to  pufh  on  the  crifis, 
and  fupport  her  under  a  hidden  difcharge  of  humours, 
which,  peccant  as  they  are,  might  prove  a  lofs  file 
could  not  otherways  eafily  bear.  Meantime,  thefe 
cravings,  however  violent,  ought  always  to  be  indulged 
with  moderation  and  by  degrees  ;  that  the  languid 
flame  of  life  may  not  be  extinguifhed  under  a  load  of 
frefh  fuel.  —  As  to  a  falfe  appetite ,  it  is  a  common 
phrafe  without  any  meaning  ;  except  when  ufed  in  the 
cafe  of  a  languid  patient,  who  fancies  he  could  eat  fome 
particular  thing,  and  when  it  comes  he  can’t  touch  it. 
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To  conclude,  I  am  of  opinion  that  many  have 
died  of  fevers  for  want  of  properly  attending  to  thofe 
longings,  and  prudently  indulging  them.  For,  to  balk 
them  while  nature  is  in  a  ticklifh  lituation  between  life 
and  death,  and  cannot  bear  the  lead:  difadvantage,  may 
eafily  prove  fatal.  To  amufe  a  poor  exhaufted  creature, 
dying  perhaps  for  a  morfel  of  ham  or  fmoak’d  beef, 
with  chicken  water,  or  beef  tea,  is  mortally  tantalizing, 
and  abfurd  to  the  laft  degree.  Yet  I  have  heard  of 
fuch  well  meaning  ill-judged  feverities ;  but  never  how 
far  they  have  been  pradtifed  without  proving  fatal. 

After  all,  why  fo  timid  and  fcrupulous  to  indulge 
a  raging  appetite  in  fuch  cafes  ?  —  Confider  only  to 
what  longings  for  ftrange,  and  even  what  you  would 
think,  abfurd  things,  the  women  are  often  fubjedt  du¬ 
ring  their  pregnancy.  For  inftance,  what  incredible 
quantities  of  ftrong  liquors  the  molt  fober  women  have 
been  known  to  fwallow  upon  thofe  occafions,  without 
fuffering  the  leaf!  degree  of  intoxication  !  —  If  they  are 
difappointed  of  what  they  long  for,  let  it  feem  ever  fo 
whimfical  or  ridiculous,  the  common  confequence  is  a 
mifcarriage.  And  at  the  crifis  of  a  formidable  fever, 
where  the  balance  is  perhaps  rather  againft  the  patient, 
may  not  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  difappointment  very 
naturally  be  death  ? 
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ESSAY  XI. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Gout  and  Rheumatism. 

( 

Notwithstanding  a  doctrine  that  has  long 

prevailed  in  the  mod:  celebrated  fchools  of  phy- 
dck,  that  nothing  acid  exids  in  the  human  blood  ;  I 
cannot  help  venturing  to  imagine,  that  an  acrimony  of 
that  kind,  call  it  if  you  pleafe  a  fub-acid  acrimony,  may 
lye  lurking  in  the  gout :  a  difeafe  that  feems  originally 
to  fpring  from  crudity,  and  an  imperfedt  digeftion  of 
the  aliments  in  the  domach. 

Amongd  other  reafons  that  lead  me  to  this  opinion, 
or  rather  conjecture,  one  is  that  what  is  called  the 
heart-burn,  from  an  acid  in  the  ftomach,  is  a  common 
complaint  with  people  fubjeCt  to  the  gout.  —  Another, 
that  the  drinkers  of  drong  dale  beer,  rough  cyder,  and 
other  acid  liquors,  are  the  mod  liable  to  this  difeafe. 
And  in  gouty  people  two  or  three  glades  of  punch, 
which  from  its  compodtion  cannot  fail  to  be  a  very 
penetrating  acid,  are  often  within  a  few  minutes  felt 
in  the  joints. 
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Th  is  opinion,  as  far  as  it  may  deferve  any  notice, 
befides  a  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
ftomach,  and  the  other  organs  employed  in  the  important 
office  of  digefting  the  crude  aliments  into  good  chyle, 
indicates  an  antacid  diet,  and  medicines  the  moft 
powerful  in  neutraliiing  of  acids,  —  particularly  the  al- 
caline  falts,  whether  fix’d  or  volatile. 

-  *  A  -  ...  r  •  .»  .  «fc. 

But  the  moft  effedtual  fubduer  of  all  crudities, 
whether  acid,  acefcent,  or  phlegmatic,  in  the  firft 
digeftion  or  in  the  blood,  is  conftant  exercife,  and  a 
laborious  life  ;  which,  except  in  the  intervals,  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  thofe  who  are  already  afflicted  with  this  pain¬ 
ful  malady.  Meantime,  as  it  is  eafier  to  prevent  a 
difeafe,  than  to  cure  it  ;  a  life  of  much  exercife,  with 
a  particular  regard  to  diet  as  to  eating  and  drinking, 
is  to  be  recommended  to  thofe  who  have  reafon  to  be 
apprehenfive  of  any  original  difpofition  to  gouty  com¬ 
plaints  :  and  it  argues  ftrongly  in  favour  of  an  adtive 
laborious  life  towards  preventing,  if  not  curing,  the 
gout,  that  it  very  rarely  afiedts  hard-working  people. 

The  Rheutnatifm ,  tho’  fometimes  miftaken  for  the 
gout,  is  quite  a  different  difeafe.  The  inflammatory 
rheumatifm,  attended  with  an  acute  fever,  is  to  be  ma¬ 
naged,  like  other  inflammatory  difeafes,  with  bleeding 
and  a  cool  regimen.  But  there  is  a  chronical  rheuma- 
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tifm,  that  fhifts  from  joint  to  joint,  from  one  part  to 
another ;  and  is  perhaps  the  moft  univerfal  of  all  the 
difeafes  endemick  to  this  ifland.  It  commonly  rages 
the  moft  in  cold,  raw,  damp  weather,  or  when  the 
wind  is  eafterly  ;  and  towards  the  evening,  and  through¬ 
out  the  night.  It  gives  intervals  of  eafe  without  any 
regular  periods,  except  in  fome  rare  cafes,  when  it  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  tertian,  or  any  other  intermittent  fever  ; 
and  even  when  it  fixes  itfelf  in  the  hip-joint,  which 
one  might  call  its  citadel  ;  as  there  it  is  more  impreg¬ 
nable  than  any  other  fituation ;  and  fometimes  has 
been  known  to  remain  obftinate  for  whole  years  againft 
all  the  efforts  of  phyfick ;  the  patient,  I  fay,  even  in  that 
cafe,  who  goes  out  lame  in  the  morning,  fhall  be  able 
to  walk  home  without  the  lead;  pain  in  the  afternoon. 
And  thefe  changes  from  pain  to  eafe,  and  from  eafe* 
to  pain,  are  fometimes  fo  fudden,  and  appear  fo  un¬ 
accountable,  that  I  have  heard  fenffble  people  compare 
them  to  the  fuppofed  effects  of  witchcraft. 

This  wandering  rheumatifm,  according  to  my  ob- 
fervation,  is  particularly  incident  to  thofe  who  are 
liable  to  a  tormenting  trifle,  as  one  may  call  it ;  a  crop 
of  little  fretful  ulcers  that  from  time  to  time  break  out 
on  the  inflde  of  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  about  the 
tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue.  Thofe  fmall  bliflers, 
which  difcharge  nothing  but  a  little  acrid  lymph,  are 
«  ;  -  -  extremely 
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extremely  painful ;  they  are  the  moll  troublefome  in 
raw  damp  weather,  and  when  the  wind  is  eafterly  ;  in 
the  evening,  and  throughout  the  night.  After  a  long 
or  fhort  teizing  vifxt,  they  fometimes  take  an  abrupt 
leave  ;  and  return  again  as  unexpectedly  as  they  went ; 
according  to  the  weather  and  other  circumftances. 

The  dry  piles  is  another  tormenting  complaint  to 
which  rheumatick  people  are  often  fubjeCt ;  and  this 
fometimes,  as  well  as  thofe  little  ulcers  in  the  mouth, 
rages  alternately  with  fits  of  the  rheumatifm.  This 
kind  of  piles  is  the  moll  troublefome  in  hard  dry 
weather  from  the  eaft,  or  in  a  cold  moift  feafon  ;  and 
is  commonly  the  moft  violent  in  the  night  time  while 
the  patient  lies  abed. 

To  compare  thefe  obfervations  ;  is  it  not  proba¬ 
ble  enough  that  the  fame  kind  of  excoriations,  or  little 
ulcers,  that  give  fo  much  pain  in  the  infide  of  the 
mouth,  are  often  upon  the  internal  furface  of  the  reEtum , 
and  particularly  within  the  fphinEler  ani ,  the  caufe  of 
the  dry  piles  ;  and  that  the  fame  kind  of  ulcers  fcat- 
tered  about  the  ligaments,  of  the  joints,  and  the  fenfible 
membranes  that  brace  the  mufcles  and  tendons,  may  often 
be  the  caufe  of  that  wandering  rheumatifm,  which 
fometimes  proves  fo  obftinate  againfl:  all  the  common 
methods  of  practice  ? 
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The  tooth-ach  belongs  to  the  rheumatifm.  Its  at¬ 
tacks  are  the  moll;  frequent  in  cold  damp  weather,  and 
are  generally  moft  violent  in  the  night  time.  —  Dr. 
Arbuthnot,  I  believe  it  is  in  his  book  upon  aliments, 
wiffes  he  could  account  lor  the  throbbing  of  a  com 
before  rain,  or  in  certain  kinds  of  weather.  —  Corns 
I  take  to  be  fprouts  of  the  rheumatifm,  and  not  the 
offspring  of  mere  preffure.  They  rage  in  the  fame  kind 
of  weather,  the  fame  time  of  the  day,  the  evening, 
with  the  ulcers  in  the  mouth  ;  and  give  the  fame  kind 
of  burning  pain  with  the  chronical  rheumatifm. 

A  gentleman  who  had  long  been  fubjedt  to  fits  of 
the  wandering  rheumatifm,  which  had  obliged  him  to 
leave  off  the  ufe  of  punch  ;  had  at  laft,  by  a  fuccefsful 
management,  enjoyed  fuch  a  long  interval  of  eafe,  that 
he  pleaded  hard  to  be  indulged  in  the  moderate  ule  of 
his  favourite  liquor  :  which  was  the  more  readily  grant¬ 
ed  that  it  happened  to  be  in  the  heat  of  fummer.  But 
he  had  only  for  a  few  weeks  enjoyed  this  indulgence, 
when  a  corn  puffed  out  on  the  bottom  of  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe,  and  was  foon  furrounded  with  a  crop  of 
fmall  corns.  It  tormented  him,  he  faid,  with  the  fame 
kind  of  burning  fretful  pain  he  ufed  to  feel  from  the 
rheumatifm  ;  was  the  moft  troublelbme  towards  the 
evening,  and  in  the  fame  kind  of  weather  in  which  he 
ufed  to  find  the  rheumatick  pains  the  moft  violent. 
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The  great  corn,  with  the  circle  of  fmall  excrefcencies  in 
which  it  was  fet,  were  deftroyed  by  a  gentle  cauftick. 
About  the  fame  time  there  arofe  an  inflammatory  tu¬ 
mour  upon  the  flefh  that  borders  the  nail  of  one  of  the 
fingers  ;  out  of  which,  foon  after  the  inflammation  had 
fubfided,  there  came  a  hard  round  core,  about  as  big  as  a 
grain  of  rape-feed  ;  which  upon  a  part  expofed  to  hard 
preflure,  like  the  foot,  would  I  fuppofe  have  become 
the  nucleus-  of  a  corn. 

But  enough  of  this  at  prefent ;  and  what  further  ob- 
fervations  or  conjectures  upon  medical  fubjeCts  the  writer 
of  thefe  Eflays  may  venture  to  expofe  to  the  public,  mult 
be  deferred  till  he  happens  to  be  taken  ill  of  another 
fcribbling  fit. 

Meantime,  he  does  not  fend  out  thefe  little  Eflays 
by  way  of  a  Quack’s  bill.  —  Upon  honour  he  does 
not.  —  For  he  has  not  the  leaft  inclination  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  practice  beyond  the  circle  of  a  few  friends 
and  acquaintances  ;  amongft:  whom  he  commonly 
finds  fufficient  employment  to  fecure  him  from  the  me¬ 
lancholy  langour  of  idlenefs,  and  the  remorfe  that  in 
fome  minds  muff  naturally  haunt  a  life  of  diflipa- 
tion.  — Tho’  he  could  neither  tell  a  heap  of  impudent 
lies  in  his  own  praife,  wherever  he  went  ;  nor  intrigue 
with  nurfes  ;  nor  aflociate,  much  lefs  aflimilate,,  with 
the  various  knots  of  pert  infipid,  lively  ftupid,  well-bred 

L  imper- 
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impertinent,  good-humoured  malicious,  obliging  deceit¬ 
ful,  walhy,  drivelling,  Gofiips ;  nor  enter  into  juntos 
with  people  that  were  not  to  his  liking  ;  it  will  not 
appear  a  mighty  boaft  to  any  one  that  is  but  mode¬ 
rately  acquainted  with  this  overgrown  town  to  fay, 
that  he  might  have  done  great  things  in  phylick.  — 
Mold  certainly  he  could  —  But  that  his  Ambition 
had  a  great  many  years  ago  received  a  fatal  check 
from  a  tickliffi  ftate  of  fpirits,  that  made  him  afraid 
of  a  Bulinefs  in  which  he  found  himfelf  expofed  to 
much  anxiety,  and  a  croud  of  teizing  uncomfortable 
mortifying  circumftances  ;  to  be  encountered  at  all 
hours,  and  in  every  kind  of  weather.  But  for  that 
diftempered  excefs  of  fenlibility  he  might  have  been  as 
much  renowned  as  almoft  any  h^uack — notwithstanding 
even  his  having  imprudently  publifhed  a  fyftem  of 
what  every  body  allows  to  be  found  Phylick  —  only 
indeed  that  it  was  in  verfe.  However,  it  is  well  that 
fome  particular  people  never  reckoned  him  the  worle 
phylician  for  all  that. —  And,  as  it  is  become  the  fafhion 
to  praife  ones  felf  —  Tho’  he  does  not  fay  that  none  ofh  is 
patients  die ;  he  has  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  numbers,  whether  from  Ikill  or  good-luck, 
not  many  phylicians  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  the 
management  of  dangerous  and  difficult  cafes.  —  Moll 
probably  indeed  from  good-luck ;  as  he  has  never  been 
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remarkable  for  it  in  any  thing  elfe.  —  In  the  meantime 
he  has  heard  that  his  character,  as  a  phyfician,  has  been 
ungeneroufly  nibbled  at  by  people  of  his  own  pro- 
feflion;  which  he  underftands  has  had  its  intended  effect 
upon  fome  gentry,  who  it  feems  are  too  fhallow  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  mankind,  and  even  of 
the  world,  to  have  obferved  that  people  of  the  fame 
bufinefs  are  fometimes  not  very  fond  of  one  another;  and 
that  to  be  an  objed  of  detraction  in  fuch  cafes  is  no 
fign  of  inferiour  abilities.  However,  to  comfort  and 
fupport  himfelf  under  the  dark  hints  of  fuch  illiberal 
enemies  ;  it  is  natural  for  him  to  recoiled:  that  there 
are  fill  fome  Gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  who  have  can¬ 
dour  and  generofity  enough  amongft  themfelves  to  give 
him  all  reafonable  credit,  even  as  a  phyfician.  But  the 
lies  of  malice  are  .more  liftened  to,  and  circulate  much 
fafter,  than  the  fair  reports  of  good-nature. 

So  much  at  prefent  for  his  hiftory  as  a  Phyfician.  — >- 
As  an  Author  too  his  fate  has  been  fomewhat  parti¬ 
cular.- — His  having  written  a  Poem  upon  a  fubjed  reck¬ 
oned  of  no  inconfiderable  confequence  to  the  health  of 
mankind  was,  as  fome  fay,  fufficient  alone  in  this 
age  and  meridian,  to  have  ruined  him  as  a  Phyfician.  At 
the  fame  time,  from  the  treachery  of  one  Book  feller 
after  another,  it  is  true  enough  what  one  of  his  friends 
gueffed  not  long  ago  —  that  tho’  his  works,  as  he 

called 
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called  them,  had  fold  greatly ;  he  did  not  believe  they 
had  all  together  brought  him  near  To  much  as  has  often 
been  made  by  one  play  that  deferved  to  have  been 
damned. 

.*  ' 

To  put  an  end  to  this  detail  of  misfortunes  and 
complaints,  in  which  the  public  is  very  little  interefted  — 
That  his  long  fufferance  and  contemptuous  filence  may 
not  for  ever,  by  the  mod;  muddy  wits,  be  miftaken  for 
an  acquiefence  in  the  fevere  decrees  pronounced  againd: 
him  by  certain  Cri ticks ;  who  in  monthly ,  weekly ,  and 
daily  publications  inftrudt  the  reading  world  as  to  the 
merits  of  every  new  work  that  comes  from  the  prefs  -x 
from  a  bloated  motley  hiftory  of  floreds  and  patches>  that 
with  much  dignity  and  importance  torpidly  crawls  out 
upon  all  four,  to  a  dry  chip  of  an  ode,  a  fad  elegy, 
or  a  mojl  lamentable  monody  ;  he  finds  himfelf  at  lad: 
in  the  humour  to  proteft  againd;  the  Jevere  reprehenfions 
with  which  thofe  faid  criticks  have,  from  time  to  time, 
for  many  years  grievoudy  mortified  and  forely  afflicted 
him.  It  is  true  they  have  never,  as  far  he  knows,  at¬ 
tacked  him  except  with  general  abufe  ;  which  is  jufi; 
as  much  Criticifm  as  calling;  names  is  Satire.  —  But  one 

O 

needs  only  glance  over  a  few  fpecimens  of  their  dry, 
barren,  heavy  labours,  to  difcover  that  thofe  ridiculous 
Dictators  have  neither  tafte,  nor  learning,  nor  candour. — 
They  are  defpifed  by  all  people  of  fenfe  and  tafte. — And 

when 
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when  they  come  to  be  dragged  out  of  that  cowardly 
obfcurity  under  whofe  fhelter,  in  the  true  black-guard 
fpirit  of  the  mob,  they  infult  and  throw  dirt  at  their 
fuperrours;  they  will  be  hooted,  hifs’d,  and  hallooed  by 
the  very  multitude  they  have  long  milled,  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  worft,  and  abuling  the  bed:  productions. 
This  dim  and  dark  conftellation  of  Geniufes  appears  to- 
be  chiefly  compofed  of  raw  young  people  of  low  educa¬ 
tion  ;  who  praife  or  condemn  by  the  lump,  as  they  are 
directed  by  their  Mafters  in  the  trade ,  or  their  own  malice 
and  ftupidity.  And  fome  fay,  that  it  is  no  uncommon: 
thing  with  thofe  candid  critich  to  pafs  fentence  againft 
a  new  performance,  without  the  ceremony  of  giving  it  a 
few  minutes  poring  perufal  of  a  lack-lujlre  eye.  —  Such 
are  the  Critich  who  modejily  pretend  to  dictate  to  the 
publick  upon  fubjects  of  which  themfelves  have  not 
the  leaft  knowledge  or  tafte.  —  Such  are  the  Judges  who  - 
have  ufurped  the  vacant  Tribunal  of  Criticifm.  — But 
fuch  Judges  have  in  effect  only  conftituted  them¬ 
felves  THE  Lo  rds  Commissioners  of  King  Midases 
Bench. 
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